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of a separate study of philosophy, as the ground was completely covered by religion and poetry.
He perfected himself further in Latin, both on account of the classic works of Roman literature and because most of the scientific and not a few of the poetical works of the civilised nations of Europe were written in that language. He mastered Latin with great ease, though without any real knowledge of the grammar, but his acquaintance with Greek remained superficial. To supply the shortcomings in his different studies he had recourse to the encyclopedic works of Bayle,19 Morhof ,20 and Gesner.21
In this manner Goethe had acquired at the age of seventeen a very broad and liberal education.    He had become familiar with the poetry of the leading civilised nations, partly in the original languages, partly in translations.    If the Greeks, the English, and the Italians had been left somewhat in the background, his reading of the German, French, Latin, and Hebrew literatures was all the more extensive.    Hand in hand with this went a knowledge of the language and the history of each of these peoples; in the political and legal history of Germany his knowledge extended to minute details.    For his years he had made unusual progress in theology and jurisprudence.    He  had made himself pretty much at home in the natural sciences, less by systematic instruction than by observation and experiment.    Of the arts he had studied especially music and drawing.    He played the piano, the flute, later, also, the cello, and he drew so beautifully that Master Seekatz often said to his father it was a pity that Wolfgang was not destined to be an artist.
But the young man had also gathered a rich store of experience, not only from scenes of war and state which chance had brought to his door, and not merely from his bitter love troubles, but also from the extraordinary confidence which in spite of his youth he inspired in all his intimate acquaintances. He had been given an insight into the privacy of families, often a painful experience to him, and yet of the greatest importance for the deepening